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Summary 

Greg Duncan, Jens Ludwig, and Katherine Magnuson explain how providing high-quality care 
to disadvantaged preschool children can help reduce poverty. In early childhood, they note, 
childrens cognitive and socioemotional skills develop rapidly and are sensitive to “inputs” from 
parents, home learning environments, child care settings, and the health care system. 

The authors propose an intensive two-year, education-focused intervention for economically 
disadvantaged three- and four-year-olds. Classrooms would be staffed by college-trained teach- 
ers and have no more than six children per teacher. Instruction would be based on proven pre- 
school academic and behavioral curricula and would be provided to children for three hours a 
day, with wraparound child care available to working parents. 

The authors estimate that the annual cost of the instructional portion of the program would be 
about $8,000, with child care adding up to another $4,000. The program would fully subsidize 
low-income children’s participation; high-income parents would pay the full cost. The total cost 
of the proposal, net of current spending, would be $20 billion a year. 

Researchers have estimated that a few very intensive early childhood programs have generated 
benefits of as much as $8 to $14 for every $1 in cost. The authors think it unrealistic that a na- 
tionwide early education program could be equally socially profitable, but they estimate that 
their proposal would likely have benefits amounting to several times its cost. Some of the ben- 
efits would appear quickly in the form ofless school retention and fewer special education clas- 
sifications; others would show up later in the form ofless crime and greater economic produc- 
tivity. The authors estimate that their program would reduce the future poverty rates of 
participants by between 5 percent and 15 percent. 
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C an public policy reduce pov- 
erty in the future by investing 
more in today’s children, par- 
ticularly young children? 
Research suggests that in- 
creased investments in prenatal and infant 
health and in high-quality preschool educa- 
tion programs will improve children’s life 
chances and generate benefits to society that 
can easily cover the costs of these govern- 
ment programs. Based on this evidence, we 
propose a national program providing high- 
quality preschool education for three- and 
four-year-olds. 

Increased policy attention to early childhood 
is warranted by new evidence regarding the 
lifelong implications of brain development 
during the early years, as well as the efficacy 
of early education programs . 1 Neuroscience 
research has documented how complex cog- 
nitive capacities are built on earlier founda- 
tional skills and that many cognitive skills are 
sensitive to early life experiences . 2 Preschool 
interventions may improve lifetime outcomes 
in part through the possibility that “learning 
begets learning” — that mastery by young 
children of a range of cognitive and social 
competencies may improve their ability to 
learn when they are older . 3 

Children’s early learning environments differ 
profoundly across lines of both race and class. 
For example, compared with kindergarteners 
from families in the bottom fifth of the socioe- 
conomic distribution, children from the most 
advantaged fifth are four times as likely to have 
a computer at home, have three times as many 
books, are read to more often, watch far less 
television, and are more likely to visit muse- 
ums or libraries . 4 One study found that three- 
year-olds in families of low socioeconomic sta- 
tus had half the vocabulary of their more 
affluent peers, which in turn could be ex- 


plained by the lower quality and quantity of 
parental speech . 5 

Differences in children’s learning environ- 
ments contribute to large gaps in test scores, 
even among preschoolers. Numerous studies 
have compared the skills of preschool chil- 
dren from different socioeconomic back- 
grounds and racial or ethnic groups and 
found large differences in language and cog- 
nitive skills at school entry, age three, and 
perhaps even as early as age one . 6 

The early years also appear to be a sensitive 
period for the development of socioemo- 
tional skills, such as self-regulation . 7 Such 
skills are connected, too, with brain develop- 
ment, as early emotional experiences literally 
become embedded in the architecture of in- 
fants’ brains . 8 Research has documented a 
number of differences in the socioemotional 
skills of poor and nonpoor children — as 
young as seventeen months in the case of 
physical aggression . 9 Among behavioral 
skills, a child’s ability to regulate his atten- 
tion appears to contribute the most to suc- 
cess in elementary school . 10 The attributes 
that make children eager learners in school 
may also influence the willingness of parents 
to engage them in learning activities at 
home. 

Researchers have learned that rudimentary 
reading and, especially, mathematics skills at 
kindergarten entry are highly predictive of 
later school achievement, a finding that sup- 
ports our emphasis on building these skills in 
our proposed preschool program . 11 Although 
the correspondence is far from perfect, chil- 
dren who score poorly on academic assess- 
ments before entering kindergarten are more 
likely to become teen parents, engage in 
crime, and be unemployed as adults . 12 More- 
over, preschool problem behaviors like physi- 
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cal aggression are predictive of criminal be- 
havior later in life . 13 

Preschool gaps in cognitive and socioemo- 
tional skills tend to persist through the school 
years and into later life. By the end of high 
school, the gap in achievement test scores be- 
tween white and black children is at least as 
large as the preschool gap. 14 

The influence of the preschool years on chil- 
dren’s later achievement and success is not 
well reflected in current federal government 
budget priorities, which allocate nearly 
seven times as much money per capita for 
K-12 schooling as for prekindergarten 
(pre-K) early education and child care subsi- 
dies for three- to five-year-olds. 1,0 Given the 
opportunities for profitable preschool invest- 
ments in children’s cognitive and socioemo- 
tional development, current U.S. spending is 
not well targeted. Most social policies are 
devoted to playing catch-up against chil- 
dren’s early disadvantages, but disparities are 
already apparent among young children, and 
many disadvantaged children never catch up. 
Efforts to improve young children’s school 
readiness with proven, high-quality pro- 
grams should play a much more prominent 
role in America’s antipoverty strategy than 
they do today. 

Our Proposal in Brief 

We propose an intensive two-year, education- 
focused intervention for disadvantaged 
three- and four-year-olds. In a program mod- 
eled loosely after Perry Preschool and several 
state pre-K programs, college-trained teach- 
ers would staff the classrooms and administer 
the curriculum for three hours each day and 
spend some of their remaining work time en- 
gaging parents in outreach activities. Child- 
to-staff ratios would average 6:1. Wrap- 
around child care would also be available to 


working parents. A national curriculum for 
the program would be developed from pre- 
school reading, mathematics, and behavioral 
interventions with proven ability to foster 
children’s academic and attention skills in en- 
gaging ways. 

We estimate that the annual per child cost of 
the early education component of our pro- 
gram would amount to $8,000, or $16,000 
over the entire two-year enrollment period. 
Child care costs would add $4,000 annually 
to this total, for a total two-year cost of 
$24,000. Children from families with in- 
comes below 1.5 times the poverty line would 
be able to participate in the educational com- 
ponent free of charge, and partial subsidies 
would be available for children from families 
with incomes up to three times the poverty 
line. Higher-income families could also par- 
ticipate, but would not receive a subsidy. The 
total gross cost of our proposal to the govern- 
ment is on the order of $30 billion a year. Be- 
cause our proposed intervention overlaps 
with some existing services, we estimate that 
about $20 billion of additional government 
spending is required. 

Social benefits generated from our program 
are difficult to estimate, but we argue that 
the benefit-cost ratio is almost certainly going 
to exceed unity and is likely to be between 
4:1 and 7:1, making it one of the nation’s 
most profitable social investments. The inter- 
vention we propose, once fully scaled up, will 
reduce poverty in both the short and the long 
runs. Short-run effects are likely to follow 
from increased employment and work effort 
among families receiving subsidized educa- 
tion and care. Program effects on children’s 
future earnings and behavior might plausibly 
reduce future poverty rates in the United 
States by around 5 to 15 percent of current 
levels (or 1 to 2 percentage points). 
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In what follows we first show why a proposal 
such as ours is needed, and then explain 
some of its details. 

The Promise of Early Childhood 
Education 

A rigorous body of research demonstrates 
that very intensive early childhood programs 
can produce lasting improvements in the life 
chances of poor children. Recent research 
also suggests that even less expensive Head 
Start and pre-K programs may boost early 
achievement significantly, and in the case of 
Head Start, improve childrens long-term out- 
comes as well. By contrast, more typical day 
care or preschool settings have smaller effects 
on achievement and behavior. One important 
lesson is that not all early childhood education 
programs produce similar effects. 

For policy purposes, the goal is not to find 
the program that produces the biggest bene- 
fits but rather to find programs that generate 
the largest benefits relative to their costs. 
Programs that generate large benefits but 
even larger costs are unwise public expendi- 
tures. Our proposed program is modeled 
after early childhood interventions that, ac- 
cording to the best available evidence, appear 
to generate the largest surplus of benefits rel- 
ative to costs. 

The ability of intensive model programs to 
improve the life chances of disadvantaged 
children is illustrated by the well-known 
Perry Preschool intervention. Perry provided 
one or two years of part-day educational ser- 
vices and home visits to a sample of low- 
income, low-IQ African American children 
aged three and four in Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
during the 1960s. Perry Preschool hired 
highly educated teachers (with at least a 
B.A.) and was implemented as a randomized 
experiment. Some mothers and their chil- 


dren were randomly assigned to the Perry 
program while others were assigned to a con- 
trol group that did not receive the Perry 
intervention. The great advantage of ran- 
domized assignment is that parents and chil- 
dren in the program of interest can be ex- 
pected, on average, to be similar at baseline 
to those randomly assigned to the control 
group, so differences in outcomes for treat- 
ments and controls can be attributed to the 
effects of the program with a high degree of 
confidence. 

When the children entered school, those who 
had participated in the Perry program scored 
higher on IQ tests than those who had not — 
an impressive nine-tenths of a standard devi- 
ation higher. 16 These IQ effects, however, 
disappeared by third grade. Nevertheless, the 
program produced lasting effects through 
age forty on employment rates (76 percent 
compared with 62 percent) and earnings 
(median annual earnings of $20,800 com- 
pared with $15,300 in 2000 dollars) and sub- 
stantially reduced the chances that partici- 
pants had ever been arrested (29 percent of 
the participating children reached age 40 
without an arrest as compared with 17 per- 
cent of the control group). 1 ' 

The Abecedarian program, which began in 
1972 and served a sample of low-income, 
mostly African American women from 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, was even more 
intensive than Perry. Mothers and children 
assigned to the Abecedarian “treatment” re- 
ceived year-round, full-time care for five 
years, starting with the child’s first year of 
life. The Abecedarian preschool program in- 
cluded transportation, individualized educa- 
tional activities that changed as the children 
aged, and low child-teacher ratios (3:1 for the 
youngest children and up to 6:1 for older 
children). Abecedarian teachers followed a 
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curriculum that focused ou language devel- 
opment and explained to them the impor- 
tance of each task as well as how to teach it. 
High-quality health care, additional social 
services, and nutritional supplements were 
also provided to participating families. 18 A 
full-time family nurse practitioner and a part- 
time pediatrician worked on staff and in the 
same building as the children. They provided 
immediate treatment for ear infections, 
which could have had an effect on the chil- 
dren’s language development. 

Abecedarian was a high-cost, high-quality 
program run by researchers rather than by a 
government agency. It cost about $18,000 a 
year for each of a child’s first five years and 
produced dramatic effects on the future life 
outcomes of its participants. 19 At the start, 
Abecedarian and control group children had 
IQ scores that averaged about 1 standard de- 
viation below the mean, as would be ex- 
pected for children from economically disad- 
vantaged backgrounds. By the time the 
Abecedarian children reached age five, how- 
ever, their IQ scores were close to the na- 
tional average and higher than the scores of 
children who did not participate. Similarly 
large effects were observed for achievement 
on verbal and quantitative tests. 20 Nearly fif- 
teen years later, the program’s effect on IQ 
scores at age twenty-one was smaller than at 
age five (around 0.38 standard deviation) but 
still impressive. This problem of partial 
“fade-out” of the effects of early education, 
which has been widely documented for a va- 
riety of different programs, suggests that sus- 
taining the effects of early interventions on 
the child’s ability to learn may require high- 
quality follow-up learning environments. We 
return to this point below. 

Although IQ effects faded somewhat over 
time with Abecedarian, other long-term ef- 


fects were dramatic and arguably just as im- 
portant for reducing poverty. For example, 
children who received the Abecedarian pro- 
gram entered college at 2.5 times the rate of 
the control group. The Abecedarian interven- 
tion also reduced rates of teen parenthood 
and marijuana use by nearly half. Smoking 
rates of Abecedarian participants were about 
30 percent lower than those of the control 


A rigorous body of research 
demonstrates that very 
intensive early childhood 
programs can produce lasting 
improvements in the life 
chances of poor children. 


group. 21 Although employment rates were 
not statistically different between the 
Abecedarian and control groups (64 percent 
compared with 50 percent), children who 
had participated in the program were about 
two-thirds more likely to be working in a 
skilled job (67 percent compared with 41 
percent). 22 Even with its $18,000 cost and 
the need to discount benefits accrued in the 
distant future, the total economic value of 
Abecedarian’s benefits far exceeded the costs 
of participating in the program. 23 

Evidence on the existing publicly funded 
early education programs, which illustrate 
what can be achieved for large numbers of 
children in programs of more variable quality 
than the one we advocate, is also encourag- 
ing. A recent random-assignment experimen- 
tal evaluation of Head Start found positive 
short-term effects of program participation 
on elementary prereading and prewriting for 
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three- and four-year olds equal to about 0.3 
and 0.2 of a standard deviation, respectively 
but not on advanced skills in these two out- 
come domains. 24 Head Start participation 
also increased parent-reported literacy skills 
of children by around 0.45 of a standard devi- 
ation. Statistically significant effects on other 
outcome domains were typically concen- 
trated among three-year-olds, with effect 
sizes of 0.15 for vocabulary and 0.20 for prob- 
lem behaviors. Effects on math skills were 
positive but not statistically significant. 25 If 
one calculates Head Start effects pooling to- 
gether the three- and four-year-olds in the 
experiment, however, rather than showing re- 
sults separately for each age group, the in- 
creased statistical power leads to statistically 
significant program effects on math and al- 
most all of the other main cognitive skill out- 
comes in the report. 26 

For policy purposes, the crucial question is 
whether Head Start effects persist over time; 
if so, program benefits may be likely to out- 
weigh program costs. Nonexperimental stud- 
ies of children who participated in Head 
Start several decades ago suggest lasting ef- 
fects on school attainment and perhaps crim- 
inal activity, although test score effects ap- 
pear to fade out over time. 2 ' As in the 
Abecedarian and Perry programs, these ef- 
fects were large enough that the benefits to 
society likely outweighed the program costs. 

Studies of previous cohorts of children, how- 
ever, may not provide a good indication of 
how todays children will fare. Both center- 
based care and early education alternatives to 
Head Start have proliferated, and many pro- 
vide enriching environments. In addition, 
better maternal education and parenting ed- 
ucation programs have likely improved the 
developmental environments of poor chil- 
dren. For this reason we suspect that the 


benefits of Head Start compared with the 
most likely alternative for poor children may 
have declined. 

Numerous recent studies have examined the 
short-term effects of state-initiated pre-K 
programs on children’s test scores. These 
studies typically find short-run effects on 
achievement test scores that are slightly 
larger than those estimated for Head Start 
and, importantly, find that participation in 
the programs improves both language and 
math skills. 2S A study by Steven Barnett, 
Cynthia Lamy, and Kwanghee Jung of pre-K 
in five states found effects on receptive vo- 
cabulary and math of just over one-quarter of 
a standard deviation and effects on print 
awareness of nearly two-thirds of a standard 
deviation. 29 Studies of the Tulsa pre-K pro- 
gram find effects on prereading skills (letter- 
word identification) of around 0.8 of a stan- 
dard deviation and on early math scores 
(applied problems) of around 0.38 of a stan- 
dard deviation. 30 

How can we explain why the effects esti- 
mated for recent state pre-K programs are 
slightly larger than those for Head Start? One 
possible explanation is that pre-K programs 
hire more qualified teachers, pay them more, 
and offer a more academically oriented cur- 
riculum than do Head Start programs. For 
example, only about one-third of Head Start 
teachers have completed a bachelor’s degree, 
whereas all the pre-K programs evaluated by 
Barnett, Lamy, and Jung had college- 
educated teachers. 01 Another explanation is 
that the Head Start comparison group re- 
ceived more center-based care than did chil- 
dren in the pre-K comparison group. 32 

A third possible explanation is that the recent 
Head Start study relies on a rigorous random- 
ized experimental design. Although the re- 
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cent state pre-K studies are big improvements 
over past efforts to examine such programs, 
all are nonetheless derived from a research 
design that may be susceptible to bias over- 
stating the benefits of pre-K participation. 33 

Our Proposed Early Childhood 
Intervention 

Our proposed educational intervention 
builds on these encouraging research find- 
ings. It combines what we believe are likely 
to be the “active ingredients” behind the suc- 
cess of previous interventions, including col- 
lege-educated teachers, small class sizes, aca- 
demically oriented curricula, and parent 
outreach. Because resources are scarce, we 
propose the lowest-cost combination of these 
program features that is likely to improve the 
lifetime outcomes of poor children. 

Specifically, we propose that all low-income 
children in the United States (from families 
with incomes below 1.5 times the poverty 
line) be eligible to participate at no cost in 
two years of intensive, high-quality early 
childhood education at three and four years 
of age. Classes would meet for one-half day 
for the duration of the regular academic year 
and be led by a college-educated teacher. 
Class sizes would be small, limited to six stu- 
dents per teacher, with no more than twelve 
students in a classroom. Teachers would de- 
vote the remaining half of their workday to 
parent outreach efforts, both to involve par- 
ents as partners in their childrens learning 
and to help them access available support 
and social services. 34 In addition, our pro- 
posed program would include the same 
health services as are now incorporated into 
Head Start. 

Instruction would be organized around a new 
national curriculum that would be developed 
for the program from previous preschool 


reading, mathematics, and behavioral inter- 
ventions that have proven to foster children’s 
academic and attention skills in developmen- 
tally appropriate ways. 35 We recognize that 
the idea of a fairly prescriptive national cur- 
riculum will be controversial and not without 
drawbacks, such as imposing some con- 
straints on the ability of local teachers and 
schools to tailor instruction to the particular 
needs of their children. But we are impressed 
by evidence from programs like Perry 
Preschool and Abecedarian that rely on pre- 
scriptive curricula. Moreover, evidence sug- 
gests that the Success for All program for 
slightly older, elementary school children 
achieved gains across a wide variety of pro- 
gram settings using the same reading-focused 
curriculum. 36 

Participation in our program would not be 
limited to poor families, although the subsidy 
given to participating children would decline 
as family income increased. Families with in- 
comes of 1.5 to two times the poverty thresh- 
old would be required to pay one-third of the 
program cost, while families with incomes 
two to three times the poverty threshold 
would pay two-thirds of the program’s costs. 
Families with incomes equal to more than 
three times the poverty threshold could par- 
ticipate in the program but would not receive 
a subsidy from the government. Mixing chil- 
dren from low- and higher-income families 
would help to mitigate program stigma and 
may even generate beneficial peer effects. 

To support parents’ employment, our pro- 
posed program would also offer wraparound 
child care. The child care component would 
not require a college-educated teacher or the 
same very small class sizes as the education 
component, thereby helping to contain over- 
all program costs. Participation in child care 
would be voluntary; parents would have the 
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Table 1. Subsidy and Expected Participation Rates for the Proposed Early Childhood 
Intervention 

Percent 


Ratio of family income 
to the poverty line 

Early childhood education 


Child care 

Subsidy 

Participation rate 

Subsidy 

Participation rate 

Less than 1.25 

100 

80 

100 

60 

1.25-1.5 

100 

80 

75 

50 

1.5-1.75 

67 

80 

50 

40 

1.75-2.0 

67 

80 

25 

30 

2.0-2.5 

33 

50 

0 

20 

2. 5-3.0 

33 

50 

0 

10 

More than 3.0 

0 

25 

0 

10 


option of participating only in the education 
program. 

Given that our child care component is likely 
much less important for promoting child de- 
velopment than our proposed early education 
classes, our subsidy for child care is consider- 
ably less generous to lower-income families. 
Families with incomes up to 1.25 times the 
poverty line would not be required to con- 
tribute anything toward the cost of care, while 
families with incomes between 1.25 and two 
times the poverty line would contribute a 
share of the half-day child care costs ranging 
from 25 percent to 75 percent, depending on 
their income (table 1). As with the education 
component, families with incomes too high to 
qualify them for a government subsidy would 
still be eligible to participate. 

We remain agnostic about whether the pro- 
gram should be operated by local public 
schools and overseen by the states (subject to 
federal requirements for program quality and 
performance) or instead involve direct grant 
making between the federal government and 
local service providers, as with the current 
Head Start program. The former arrange- 
ment would have the advantage of helping 
public schools align their elementary school 


curricula with the skills children learn in our 
proposed program. As with state prekinder- 
gartens, however, local public schools might 
choose to contract with existing providers to 
deliver the program rather than create new 
programs within the confines of the public 
school system. If the program followed the 
Head Start model of directly funding local 
service providers, it would be important that 
the federal government create incentives for 
local public schools to align their curricula 
with the new program we propose, perhaps 
by using existing Title I funding as leverage. 

We estimate the annual cost per child for the 
early childhood education component of our 
program to be on the order of $8,000 a year. 
That figure is somewhat higher than the esti- 
mated per child expenditures of Head Start 
(around $7,000 a year), even though the 
Head Start figure is an average cost of both 
half-day and full-day programs and ours is 
half-day only. Our estimated costs are also 
roughly in line with existing pre-K programs. 
Michigan’s half-day pre-K program, at $3,300 
per child, costs considerably less than our 
program, but it has a higher teacher-child 
ratio than we propose (8:1 rather than 6:1) 
and does not include the health and parent 
outreach services. New Jersey’s Abbott inter- 
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vention has a per child cost of $10,000, but it 
is a full-day program. 

We estimate the cost of the half-day wrap- 
around child care component of our proposal 
to be on the order of $4,000 per child per ac- 
ademic year. The figure is higher than most 
families now pay for center-based care. 
David Blau and Janet Currie report that the 
average family using center-based care pays 
about $2,000 in 2005 dollars for forty weeks 
of half-time care. 3 ' The quality of the pro- 
gram we envision is probably higher than the 
average for center-based child care among 
families nationwide. 

The expected gross cost to the government of 
our program would be on the order of $30 
billion a year. That figure comes from com- 
bining the subsidy rates by family income 
with our best estimates of the rates at which 
families will sign up to participate in the early 
childhood and child care components (both 
shown in table 1), and then multiplying by 
the total number of children aged three to 
four in each of these family income cate- 
gories as estimated from the March 2005 
Current Population Survey. 

The net cost of the program would be less 
than $30 billion, because some of the families 
who sign up for our program will have re- 
ceived other early childhood education or 
child care subsidies from existing programs, 
although the exact amount of these offsets is 
difficult to predict. 38 Taking these offsets to- 
gether, the total amount of new spending by 
government at any level required to imple- 
ment our program would be on the order of 
$20 billion. 

It is possible that our assumed participation 
rates are too high for low-income children 
who are already enrolled in either Head Start 
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or state pre-K programs. One could argue 
that our proposed pre-K program ought to 
replace Head Start, since its likely impacts 
are larger. But it might make sense to pre- 
serve the Head Start program at least for the 
medium term, so as to add to the choices 
available to low-income families. In this case, 
the total offsets would be lower than we pro- 
ject, but the total gross cost of our proposed 
program would be lower as well. 

Expected Benefits of Our Proposal 

Because our proposed early childhood edu- 
cation intervention is not an exact replica of 
existing programs, much less of an existing 
large-scale program, determining its long- 
term benefits necessarily requires some as- 
sumptions and guesswork. Our assumptions 
about take-up rates, as noted, imply that 
about 30 percent of children receiving subsi- 
dies under our program (that is, from families 
with incomes below three times the poverty 
line) would otherwise be in Head Start, about 
another 20 percent or so would be in state 
pre-K programs, just over 10 percent would 
be in other forms of center-based care, and 
the rest would be in some form of parental or 
other informal care arrangement. 

The net impact of our proposed program will 
be based on the difference in effects between 
our early childhood education intervention 
and the effects of the other early childhood 
and child care programs that participants 
would have experienced in the absence of 
our program. Based on our reading of the 
evaluation literature, our program’s effects on 
early childhood test scores would range from 
about one-third to one-lialf of a standard 
deviation. 39 

Our proposed intervention may have other 
long-term benefits for society as well. One 
study of the Perry Preschool program esti- 
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mated that taxpayer benefits were four times 
as large as benefits to participants. For exam- 
ple, the study found that Perry Preschool re- 
duced criminal activity: 83 percent of the con- 
trol group had been arrested by age forty, as 
against 71 percent of the treatment group. 40 

With the most recent estimates suggesting a 
benefit-cost ratio for Perry Preschool on the 
order of 13:1, if our assumption about pro- 
gram effects is even close to being correct, 
then the early childhood program that we 
propose would easily pass a benefit-cost 
test. 41 If our program’s net lifetime benefits 
are one-quarter to one-half as large as those 
for Perry, and our net program costs to the 
government (after expected offsets) are 
about the same as Perry’s, then the expected 
ratio of benefits to costs would be between 
4:1 and 7:1. 42 The benefits of our proposal 
would likely rival or exceed any of the social 
investments now available. 

How to go from effects on short-term test 
scores to effects on what is ultimately of in- 
terest for this volume of The Future of Chil- 
dren — adult poverty status? We assume that 
our program’s long-term effects on adult 
poverty will be proportional to its effects on 
short-term test scores relative to those of 
Perry Preschool. In unpublished calculations 
that he generously shared with us, Clive 
Belfield found that Perry reduced adult 
poverty rates by about one-fifth at age 
twenty-seven and one-quarter at age forty. If 
our program’s long-term effects are about 
one-third to two-thirds as great as those ob- 
served for Perry Preschool, then our inter- 
vention would reduce the chances of adult 
poverty for program participants by between 
7 and 17 percent. If we assume that our pro- 
gram would reduce the risk of future poverty 
for children only from families with incomes 
below three times the poverty line, then 


under our assumption that about 80 percent 
of children from these family backgrounds 
would participate in our program, our pro- 
posed intervention would reduce future 
poverty by roughly 5-15 percent. (Put differ- 
ently, the net effects of our program might be 
around one-quarter to one-half as great as 
those from Perry Preschool.) 

Finally, we note that our proposal will reduce 
both future and current poverty. The provi- 
sion of subsidized care may result in in- 
creased parental employment and work ef- 
fort, and thus, in turn, higher earnings for 
participating families. Moreover, poor fami- 
lies with three- and four-year-olds who par- 
ticipate in the early childhood education 
component of the program receive $8,000 
worth of services, while those in afternoon 
child care receive an additional $4,000 of 
services a year. A good portion of this spend- 
ing amounts to “near cash” income for the 
poor families and should figure into a poverty 
status calculation based on an expansive defi- 
nition of family income. 

Potential Criticisms of the 
Proposal 

It is only natural that taxpayers who are being 
asked to contribute $20 billion in new fund- 
ing for our proposal would want to be sure 
that the program will accomplish its stated 
goals. We address here several of the more 
obvious doubts. 

Is the program too expensive? Do we really 
need to require — and pay — college-educated 
teachers and insist on such small classes? The 
evidence on the effects of particular early 
childhood programs tells more about the net 
effect of these programs than about which 
program elements matter most for their suc- 
cess. Many — though clearly not all — success- 
ful programs involve highly educated teacli- 
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ers and small classes. These findings are con- 
sistent both with social science research that 
finds, for example, better life outcomes for 
children of highly educated mothers than for 
those whose mothers have less schooling or 
lower cognitive test scores and with research 
from class-size experiments studying slightly 
older children, in kindergarten through third 
grade. 43 Even with the expense of highly ed- 
ucated teachers and small class sizes, this in- 
tensive intervention is still likely to pass a 
benefit-cost test quite easily. 

Is program intensity too low? How do we 
know that half a day of educational instruc- 
tion is enough? We have no direct evidence 
on whether a full-day early education pro- 
gram will yield larger or more lasting effects 
than a part-day program. Indirect evidence 
on the effects of full-day and part-day kinder- 
garten may be informative, however. Studies 
have found that although students in full-day 
kindergarten programs learn more during the 
kindergarten year than students in part-day 
programs, the differential gains are relatively 
small and do not persist much beyond that 
year. 44 Researchers have pointed out that 
additional time in the classroom does not 
necessarily translate into greater exposure to 
enriching opportunities, and thus it is impor- 
tant to know how programs structure chil- 
dren’s “extra” time. 45 With these considera- 
tions in mind, we propose a part-day 
preschool program. 

Why wait until age three to provide educa- 
tional services, given that disparities in cogni- 
tive and noncognitive skills are apparent in 
even younger children? We certainly agree 
that the period between conception and age 
three is vital for childrens healthy develop- 
ment. 46 We choose to concentrate on ages 
three and four for several reasons. First, 
model programs such as Perry Preschool have 


generated lasting effects for poor children by 
waiting until ages three and four to provide 
services. Second, although Abecedarian 
started even earlier than age three and 
achieved more pronounced and longer-lasting 
effects on outcomes such as IQ scores, it cost 
twice or three times as much as our proposed 
program (in part because class sizes for very 
young children in Abecedarian were about 
half of what we propose for our intervention). 
Yet we are far from certain that if the pro- 
posed program spent that extra money by 
starting earlier, effects would be commensu- 
rately greater. Third, many low-income fami- 
lies seem wary of sending very young children 
to center-based care, so starting our early 
childhood education services at age three is 
likely to enhance take-up rates and fit better 
with the preferences of our target population. 
For example data from the Department of 
Health and Human Services show that 
around 43 percent of eligible low-income 
children from birth to age two received fed- 
eral child care subsidies, compared with 56 
percent for poor children aged three to five. 4 ' 
Nevertheless, we agree that targeted health 
care and child maltreatment interventions are 
clearly warranted at an early age, although 
more work is needed to better understand 
what types of health and parent services are 
beneficial for particular populations. 

Wouldn’t spending $20 billion more a year on 
income transfer programs do more to reduce 
poverty in the United States? The reason for 
devoting scarce resources to preschool edu- 
cation rather than to income transfer pro- 
grams rests with cost-benefit analysis. It is 
true that income transfer programs will do 
more to reduce poverty than preschool inter- 
ventions, in part because prevention pro- 
grams such as those we propose here are im- 
perfectly targeted. Although poor children 
are disproportionately likely to become poor 
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adults, many of tomorrow’s poor adults come 
from families that are not poor today. 48 

In contrast, income transfer programs are by 
definition directly targeted toward those peo- 
ple who wind up poor during adulthood, and 
provide cash assistance precisely during the 
periods when people need it. However, in- 
come transfer programs are usually a zero- 
sum game in a benefit-cost analysis, since 
they merely transfer resources from one 
group in society (taxpayers) to another (poor 
families). Consequently, the extent to which 
they are cost-effective depends on the bene- 
fits that accumulate to children from their 
parents’ enhanced income. Although recent 
research has found that work-conditioned in- 
come transfers do improve children’s 
achievement, the effects are relatively 
small. 49 In contrast, the sort of preschool ed- 
ucation program that we propose here re- 
duces poverty by making children more pro- 
ductive when they grow up, as well as more 
likely to engage in pro-social activities, such 
as work, and less likely to engage in antisocial 
behaviors, such as crime, that impose sub- 
stantial costs on society. And in fact, as noted, 
we believe that the benefits to society gener- 
ated by our proposed program are likely to be 
as much as four times the program costs. 

Finally, is this a targeted or a universal pro- 
gram? Although our program is available to 
all three- and four-year-olds, we recommend 
publicly subsidizing its cost only for families 
with incomes less than three times the fed- 
eral poverty threshold. Thus, access may be 
universal, but we are targeting public sup- 
port to relatively economically disadvantaged 
children. Some researchers are concerned 
that targeted programs are both less efficient 
and less popular than universal programs. 50 
But the “target” of our public funding is 


much broader than that of most targeted 
programs. More than 60 percent of all three- 
and four-year-olds would be eligible to re- 
ceive some public support to attend our pro- 
posed early education program. Moreover, 
all children would be able to attend, even if 
they do not receive subsidies. One other con- 
cern about targeted benefits is that they cre- 
ate a disincentive for parents who qualify to 
increase their earnings. For this reason, we 
have recommended a sliding scale for subsi- 
dies to avoid penalizing a family with the loss 
of a valuable benefit when its earnings ex- 
ceed the benefit eligibility level by just a lit- 
tle. But we also note that because a child 
would be attending the program for at most 
two years, any labor disincentives would be 
short lived. 

Concluding Thoughts 

Basic science and social program evaluations 
often conflict. Not so with the emerging neu- 
roscience of early childhood development 
and the growing evaluation literature examin- 
ing existing early education programs. As 
neuroscience documents the process by 
which increasingly sophisticated skills are 
wired into the brain, evaluations of high- 
quality early education programs show that 
early skill building can generate a host of 
long-term benefits both for children in these 
programs and for society as a whole. Because 
there are good reasons to believe that pro- 
gram quality is a key ingredient for success, 
we propose a preschool education program 
with, among other features, small classes and 
well-qualified teachers. At $20 billion in an- 
nual cost, our proposed program is not 
cheap. But even if early education programs 
generate only a fraction of the social benefits 
demonstrated by model programs, they are 
one of the most profitable social investments 
for fighting future poverty. 
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